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THE ORPHAN. . 
She asked no pity of the crowd, she stooped not to complain- 


ing: 
Her grief’ was silent, deep, and proud, as if the world disdain- 
She ie not at her cruel fate, although her heart was break- 
She felt that she was desolate, nor saw one hope awaking. 


he smiled when other eyes would idly rest upon her, 
ao tho’ oe in could wear disguise, her soul was truth and 


henour. 
And life was ebbing fast away, a life not worth possessing, 
She felt the slow and sure decay, and hailed it as a blessing. 


The world contained no charm to bind a heart that loved it, 


One nee hed gleamed across her mind, that hope had set for 


Yet ‘midst the happy and the gay, she spoke with “joyous see- 


While secret sorrow mocked the ray, that from hereye was 


beaming. 


It sparkled bright and cold as snow, which double light may 


d 
When winter sun-beame o’er it throw a clear, but icy splendour. 


The fair, the beautiful, the good, could wike no warmer feel- 
Her’s wes the heart’s drear solitude, the grief that life was 
stealing. 


In vain the changing seasons bring their offerings to her bow- 


The uneae blossoms of the spring, and summer’s loveliest 


The on che Saved. unheeded bloomed, unmarked, its beauty 


ded— 
The “ay pl that e’er illumed her pathway here, was shaded. 


And many a month,a hectic glow, stern death’s unerring to- 


Sat pore but few could know the spirit that was bro- 


ken. ‘ 
She nied among the gay and proud, with high, yet gentle 


Till eeumatiiall from out the crowd, and sunk at last, des- 


pairing. 


And now beneath the cypress tree, in silence she reposes, 

Too dark and sad her destiny, torest ’neath bed of roses. 

No flowers are planted on her grave, and few her fate are weep- 
ing, 

The cypress branches only wave, to mark where she is sleep- 


ing. 


SELECT 


(For the Philadelphia Album. | 
THE MAID OF CHINA. 
An Eastern Story. 

On the declivity of the luxuriant mountain of 
Khan-fo, whose bloomy feet are bathed in the silver- 
volumed Kiang, rises the palace of Chwangtsong, 
the most magnanimous Emperor that ever wore the 
diadem of China. A thousand fountains, whose 
crystal stores were forced by large pumps from the 
Kiang, placed in his domain, and falling into a pic- 
turesque lake in the garden, were there conducted 
through excavated columns to mingle in the cascade 
and sparkle through the immense basins of porce- 
lain, in which the emperor enjoyed his daily bath. 

His gorgeous palace mocked delineation. The 
sublimity of its architectural design could only be 
parallelled by the splendour of its execution, or the 
magnificence of the materials—the excellencies of 


each order in building were judiciously selected by |j the silver moon rolling over their golden bed—it || track in the 


the architect, the finest of porcelain by the under- 
taker, the richest veined mahogany and densest iron- 
wood by the carpenter,—while the sculptor sur- 
mounted the edifice with colossal statues of all the 
Chinese Emperors. Every object conspired to im- 
press the spectator with ideas of awe and sublimity; 
but what far outshone all their specimens of gran- 
deur, was the daughter of the Emperor, the beauti- 
ful Kuan-ku.—Majesty awaited on her steps—elo- 
quence and melody accompanied her voice—elegance 
was her hand-maid—grace was in her gait—dignity 
and beauty in every action. She had just crossed 
the threshold of girlish years, and was mellowin 
into the resy meridian of womanhood, when her fa- 
ther decreed that she should select a partner worthy 
her connection. For this purpose he endeayoured 
to discover a man of valour and virtue, rather than 
one who plumed himself on a fortuitous hit of birth, 
or his honours fromopulence. None could 
be found in his empire;—he therefore ordained, that 
all the potentates in the vicinage of his realm should 
assemble, and contest by achieving a feat of valour 
for the possession of the peerless Kuan-ku. 

The amphitheatre of the porcelain pagoda in the 
valley of Tongsing, was chosen as the site of the 
spectacle, and a combat with a lion of Sahana, was, 
by the advice of a Mandarin, decreed upon to be the 
test of courage. Whoever should successfully as- 
sault and kill the lion was entitled to the hand of 
the princess. 


At the appointed period, the monarchs and nobles 
assembled in the pagoda. First entered the Empe- 
ror, bearing in his hand a sceptre of solid topaz, and 
on his head a diadem of dovetailed lazulite and dia- 
mond. His robes of golden plush, which were illu- 
mined by chrysolites, emulated his countenance, 
where majesty and hope lighted up a composed glad- 
ness. Heassumed the throne of ivory which had 
been elevated for him near the arena, and seated the 
princess at his right. The grand Raja of Indostan 
was announced—he sprung from his elephant, and 
after performing ablution, and making his obeisance 
to the imperial family, took his seat. The great 
Mogul followed the grand Raja, and after going de- 
cently through the ceremonies of salutation, sat 
down. The Dey of Algiers came next in proces- 
sion—he touched his turban, rolled his fine black 
eyes and cowered on his crimson sofa. After him, 
stepped forth a little French dancing-master, in blue 
tights alamode, and a swallow-tailed coat, with his 
customary naivetie, he grinned a grimace; a l'etiquette 
doffed his chapraubras, and as he bowed, applied his 
opera glass /a poliment,and exhibited such farcical 
pictures of distorted humanity, that the grand Raja 
assured the company he was imported from a nation 
of savages. Next appeared the Xeriff of Arabia, 
completely comparisoned in mother of pearl, excep- 
ting at the joints of his armour, which were hinged 
with gold—he raised his sparkling vizor,. and discov- 
ered a visage of more than ordinary beauty and ma- 
jesty—the Emperor conducted him to a throne.— 
Last of all, entered a young Persian, loosely clad in 
national costume of green and orange silk—his per- 
soi Was supremely beautiful, his countenance divine, 
and his green crape head-dress, surmounted with a 
crescent, as it undulated over his yellow locks, re- 
sembled the green waters of the Yamour, beneath 


was the head of Apollo onthe shoulders of Achilles. 
Such an assemblage of charms were unknown in 
China. Everyone arose to look at him—a Manda- 
rin said he was a god—the Emperor smiled—the 
kings grew pale, Kuan-ku blushed, the people ap- 
plauded, and the Persian bowed respectfully to the 
princess, and took a seat in the highest gallery. 

The Emperor asked the Raja if he would venture 
on the encounter with the lion—the Raja refused— 
the question was repeated to the others, and none 
but the Xeriff had the courage to accept the propo- 
sal. The little dapper Frenchman railed at the Em- 
peror’s want of goué in introducing so rude a guest 
asa lion into polished society. The hour of the 
combat arrived—the Xeriff descended his throne, 
seized his sword, and moved into the arena—the iron 
door of the lion's cage was thrown open, and while 
the Xeriff was placing himself in an attitude of de- 
fence, the roaring savage entered. Lightning was 
in his raging eye, thunder in his angry throat. He 
espied the Xeriff, and dilating his horrid jaws, rush- 
ed foaming upon him—the Xeriff thrusts his sword 
into the lion's throat, who recoils, strikes hie tail 
against the bulwark, couches and bounds safient on 
his antagonist—the Xeriff falls—the lion gores his 
jaws in the blood of the Xeriff, and receives anoter 
gash inthe neck from a poignard—the bleeding lion, 
smarting with wounds, galled and roaring, drags the 
exhausted Xeriff over the sand—recruits his rage 
again, couches, and springs with renovated vigor on 
his breathlessadversary. A scimitar sparkles in the 
arena like an interposing asgel—a form appears be- 
tween the dying Xeriff and the lion——the head of the 
animal is cleft in twain, and the gory scimitar bran- 
dished exultingly before the shouting spectators.— 
"Tis the beautiful Persian who flourishes the scimetar. 
The Emperor leaping from his shining throne, rush- 
es into the arena, and clasping the blooming Persiau 
in his arms, ‘Young man,” cries he, *’tis not somuch 
your valor as your sympathy for a suffering creature 
which entitles you to my esteem and my daughter's 
love—take her, fair youth, for you have well deserv- 
ed her.” Kuan-ku entered the arena, and presented 
her hand with blushing cheeks and down-cast eyes. 
The Xeriff was relieved by the healing balsam of an 
Iman. The kings were invited to the nuptial feast, 
and the assemblage who enjoyed a rapturous delight 
on the occasion, triumphantly shouted ‘Long flourish: 
the beautiful and the brave!” 


The dishes were removed from the tables, and gol- 
den vases charged with the richest wines, were pre- 
sented by the Tartar attendants, when Kuan-ku, the 
bride of Ali Khan, the Persian boy, arose from the 
nuptial festival, and taking leave of the guests, re- 
tired in company with her beautiful cousin Gubrai- 
nan, to promenade in the gardens of the Kiang. 

‘*Cousin,” exclaimed the princess, as she flung back 
the golden profusion of her musky ringlets, “would 
to the gods of China we might discover in our realm 
a second Ali Khan.” 

‘<Why pronounce such a desire?” demanded Gul-u. 

“That your heart, my sweet cousin, might dance 
as rapturously as mine does in the possession of so 
invaluable a jewel.” 

They entered a bower of Myrrh and Benjamin, 
and the me ony moon, asit sailed through its golden 

eavens, like a barque of porcelain 
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through a sea Of liquid sapphire, eamiiided the prin- “me commerce with a Lapidaz of Golconda. On|; to deprive its owner of encumbering herself with 2 
cess. ofthe eilver crescent which surmounted thelj entering the city of Bagdad, I was assaulted by rob-|| pocket-handkerchief. A slit, the entrance of which 
ellowecurla of hef beloved. .The lamb reposed at||bers, who would perhaps have assassinated me had || #as guarded by crooked black nails, ran from ear to 
| her feet'in its covert of Acacia, while the frolicksome||not a woman with a drawn scimetar rushed upon} ear, or rather from leather strap to strap, and every 
kid, curveting along the alleys of oranges, browsed ||them and put them to flight. I thanked her heartily time as it gaped seemed ready to devour them—in 
the unfumed leaf of the tea-plant. “A rustling was||for my escape, and was much delighted to find she short, her person was a!l of a piece from the red 
heard behind the bower, and a man in the dress of a||spoke the Persian. Her vivid conversation, in Per-|| mop on her angular head to her rickety feet. The 
Tartar, mounted on a black steed, overleaped the||sian often sparkled with the liveliest scintillations of|| Cadi askéd her if she would accept my thousand se- 
bushes, and, with a drawn sword, appeared before|| wit, and sometimes glowed with the chaste cornsca-|/q'ins. She answered inthe negative, and hinted too 
them. Gubrainan fled with precipitancy to the pal-||tions of an exuberant fancy. I besought her fervent- broadly to be misunderstood, that it was not my gold 
ace. Kuan-ku shricked and fainted, while the T'ar-|| ly to raise her Bardus, and permit me to banquet my but my person she desired.—Judge my horror when 
tan, springing from his horse, flung the exhausted)|eyes on her charms. She checked my ardour with the Cadi put the awful question to me—* Will you 
princess behind his saddle, mounted, and disappear-,| politeness and delicacy; and as we entered the city, || marry her?”—— - 
ed. Gubrainan rushed into the festal saloon, and in||took her leave, pressed my hand, and wished me de- I nk AO 
agony, vociferated—“Helph Kuan-ku, help, or she||licious dreams, telling me we should be better ac- THE CENSOR. 
perishes!”’... The.guests .leaped.from..the.board,.un- |\quainted-before I left Bagdad. I retired toacaravan- 
sheathed their sabres, and ran to the garden—it was/|sera, and although ignorant of the Turkish language (For the Philadelphia Album.) 
too late, no vestige of the unfortunate princess could||I found my gold a consummate interpreter. On the BOWING, 
be found save her miniature, which Ali seemed to|}subsequent morning a Cadi called upon me toinform|| . The origin of the custom of bowing is, probably, 
nail with kisses to his lips. “I shall walk the earth,” ||me that Avurath, my heroine and protectress, desir-|| as ancient as that of any other—wearing collars not 
exclaimed he, in an, unconnected rapsody, ‘but I’ll||ed my immediate attendance at the court--I obeyed|| excepted. Not knowing, we cannot say who made 
find her—no inch of soil, from the parching tropic to||the summons with alacrity, and followed my conse-|| the first bow—or the first genteel bow, but certain it 
the icy. pole, but shall bear the impression of my||quential guide to the court. Several officers of the||js, that prostrating one’s self’ was practised, either by 
steps. Ye gods, it was unkind in you to fit me out||police, and magistrates of justice, were assembled || jdolaters or by the worshippers of the one true God. 
a banquet 50 celestial, and as I went to taste that|}on the occasion. Avurath soon appeared, and ap-|| This act of reverence or humiliation, from inconve- a 
food of angels, it was cruel to transform it into mon-|| pealing to the Cadi for justice, besought his excel-|| niences attending it, began to be considered not quite | 
uments of distress and anguish.” Saying these||lency to determine whether it. were not scrupulously || so important; so that prostration became curtailed to 
words, he fled Jike a madman from his royal guests. ||just that she should demand and receive from me any 


me , ) stooping, and for this again was substituted what in 
The. Emperor, insane with affliction, for his lost||token of gratitude in retufn for the momentous ser-|| modern times, we call a bow. Or we may account 


for this change in another way; in ancient days when 
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child, returned slowly. to the palace—his visiters||vice she had rendered me. Tho Cadi replied that 
feigned to feel his sorrows. Some gave a shrug,||her case was nice, and required much discrimination. || children had respect for their parents, people wore a 
while others consoled him with remarking that acci-||Avurath drew a purse of sequins from her bosom,||Joose dress, such as allowed free movements to all 
dents would happen, while he kissed the rod of trib-||and conveyed it slily into his hand. ‘Hold!’ cried|/the limbs and muscles of the body. As refinement 
ulation, in obedience to the Supreme Xacca. Ali||the softened magistrate, “I did not-see your case in|! progressed, the dress became tightened;—men wore §& 
Khan, pursued his way to a harbour on the southern||so striking a light-~demand what you will—-for your|| tight waist-bands on their pantaloons, tight vests, J 
shore of the Kiang, where a, few. vessels lay at an-|jclaims are so equitable and valid, according to law, || and sometimes laced jackets—under such circumstan- 
chor. The commander of one of them informed him ||that nothing can baffle them.” He continued in the/| ces, a bow, and hardly that, was all that could be 
that he was. bound for Stamboul, and would set sail ||same strain a full hour, threatening me alternately || expected either to the Almighty or to an idol, hence 
on the following morning. Ali Khan expressed a||with the bastinado and the cat-gutso obstreperously,||the practice of bowing became general, and still is 
desire of sailing in his ship. Terms were agreed ||should I presume to deny her request, that an enor- || go, | ‘ 
upon, and they departed. Forlorn, alone, and in a||mous group of people thronged from all quarters to|| | well remember, as any one would who had been 
strange.country, Ali Khan wandered along the san-|jgape at me. we i whipped as much as J have, that the first thing my 
dy beach, absorbed.in melancholy reflections, when|| “‘Sir,” cried I, interrupting him, “it is entirely su- || mother learned me was to make a bow; and especial- 
a stranger passed by, humming. an ode of Hafiz: the|| perfluous to storm with such vehemence about a suit||ly, if any one asked me my name. The good old § 
Persian youth recognized the language of his na-|/so nugatory. I do acknowledge I owe this lady aj|jady had a hard task of it, for we were always, in- ; 
tional/minstrel, and a stanza of Jadi, which ran thus: ||debt of gratitude, which I am heartily willing at any|| clined to be not a little stiff-necked and rebellious. © 
“Shall not Persian, Persian hail?” ‘The stranger, ||moment, to liquidate. I desire she will make herde-|| Jt is well enough for a boy to take off his hat and 
who was at some distance, paused, and cried-—“‘Sire, || mand known to me. 


I have-gold with me, and do|| make a bow, provided, that by so doing, he fright 
are youa Persian?” Ali Khan re-echoed,‘‘A Per-|jhere pledge myself togive her one thousand sequins.” 


; no young horses, or near-sighted old women, or the 
sian.’’ The stranger advanced, and saluting his||As the interpreter had concluded translating these|| weather be not cold—for sometimes children by. be- 
countryman, begged he would retire to his cottage, ||words, Avurath raised her bardus and discovered a/| ing bare-headed, take cold thereby giving their mo- 

z which was but a few perches onward. Ali Khan||range of features, whose indelible impress can never || thers and nurses a great deal of anxiety and trouble. 
consented to remain with him during the night. As||be obliterated frommy memory. Her visage had no|| But my business touching the matter of bowing is 
they walked along the sands, the stranger would of.- || parallel on earth.” with children of a large growth, and such as wear 
ten heave a heavy sigh, and startle even at the rust-|| ‘It had,” exclaimed Ali Khan, interrupting him, striped collars: 
ling of the leaves. Ali Khan asked him the cause ||“‘it had a parallel. The face of my Kuan-ku was at}} When I was in college (for you must. know I have 
of his grief; and the interesting stranger, with tears||least equal to it.” | been to college) one of the regulations was this— 
in his eyes, answered—*Woman.” Ali Khan, glow-|| “It is a falsehood,” cried Tamerlaine, “Allah nev-|| every student shall take off his hat, and bow when- 
ing with the recollections of his lost love, begged him||er set to work on such an extraordinary counte-||ever he mects a member of the faculty. I had.a 
tosatisfy his curiosity witha recitalof hisstory. ‘I ||nance.” chum named Sam Comic, and a comical fellow he 
too,” said Ali Khan, “am most miserable, and the|| Ali Khan purled his brows, curled his lip, and re-|| was too;—Sam wore a cap, and meet whom he might 
source of my sorrow.is woman!” The stranger em- ||marked— : would never take it off; he was expostulated with for 
braced him, exclaiming “Praise be to Allah, I have|| ‘I'll cram your lies down your throat with my|!this conduct, and finally received a severe reprimand 
found in you @ friend, rendered congenial to my soul||scimetar, Sirrah—although your love have eyes like|! before the whole college for not taking off his hat. 
by country and calamity.” They arrived at the stran- ||stars—altho 4 This was just the thing Sam wanted—he made a re- 

“Softly,” uttered Tamerlaine, “‘softly—don’t men-|| ply as public as was the reprimand—said he had 


; tion eyes—she had but one eye, and that, too, a vil-|/ obeyed all the Jaws and regulations of college; but 
entered, Ali Khan evinced the liveliest astonishment ||lainous motley of green and grey—servant, bring us|| as for taking off his hat, he never had, nor never 
on finding its walls hung with gorgeous tapestry, || up two goblets more of wine.”—The slave reappear- || could do it, for he always wore a cap. Sam was ap- 
NE | which was supported by buckles of jewels—the floor ||ed with wine, and Ali Khan, smiling at his ludicrous plauded by his fellow eollewtine and the faculty laugh- 
eed was covered with a carpet of mossy gold, and upon/||mistake, as he kissed the hand of Tamerlaine,and|| eq at: here the joke ended, but Sam never took off 
it were placed four cushions of brocade, flounced||begged him to continue his narrative. 


Petts ee | | | his hat.—But to return to the lads of the striped col- 
with inestimable pearls. The stranger desired Ali|| «As I told you, Sir, Allah, in his infinite wisdom, lars. 


ger's hut—itsexterior showed it to be a pitiful hovel, 
scarce fit for the accommodation of pigs; but as they 


Khan to seat himself, and after ordering a black slave || thought fit to place the seal of darkness onone of her||| These gentlemen of the gingham and calico make 

ae HE who appeared from a subterraneous apartment at the|jeyes, perhaps with the view of keeping her from||the most profound congees to the ladies. This new- 

Wi ringing of a bell, to produce some. Circassian wine |isquinting——over this solitary window which imitated|| fashioned ot dandy bow came, perhaps, from Paris 

he ‘t oY opium, he narrated the following story of him-||an oyster split on a plate of mashed turnips, rose |} with the striped collar, or it may have been introdu- 
| self:—— 


something like a large mustacho, which nature meant 


- STORY OF THE STRANGER. for an eye-brow; but the designs of Allah are unfa- 


ced by some Insignificant dancing master, a man who 
“My name is Tamerlaine, and my father, who was! 


has no head of his own, and therefore educates his 


= 


_ the wealthiest merchant in lepahan, was a lineal de- 


‘ascendant of the illustrious heto whose name he bore. 
At his death, all his property devolved upon me, his 
only heir. After receiving an education sufficient! 
extensive for mercantilelife, I resolved.to travel into 
Turky for the sake of trafficing some articles of Per- 


thomable.—Raised on the ground, well carved and 
chiseled by the small-pox, there stood a something 
with which I will not disgrace human nature by call- 
ing a nose—it looked like a bit of cheese knawed by 


y|\tats—I cannot depict it—’twas so short that it offer- 
ed no handle for description—so flat and unwiel@able | 


that Allah appears to have intended, in his'wisdom, 


heels. We have seen bows made by these servile 
imitators that excited our risibles to an uncomforta- 
ble degree. A’ young gentleman a little turned of 
forty, not long since, became enamoured of a beau- 
tiful young heiress. Well, this old boy gave himself 
over to the’ Barber for trimming, scouring, &c. then 
the tailor took’him in hand, and very shortly he made 
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his debut equipped cap-a-pee, in the most recent fash- 
ion, and might be said, as far as regards this world, 
to be regenerated. In this new costume he took it 
into his head to attend church, a place to which he 
had been a stranger for the last fifteen years; and 
you can well imagine that he felt not exactly at home 
in this dress, so much so, perhaps, as a horse thief 
would feel in a pulpit, or a real dandy in good com- 
pany. Well, the wind blew pretty briskly—the old 
dandy stood near the church door, with several others 
when lo! the object of his fond imaginings appecred, 
in all the charms of beauty and loveliness. Our he- 
ro attempted a display of gallantry, seized and rai- 
sed his beaver; the wind took his peruke or scratch, 
as well as his dandy cloak, and the old bachelor 
stood with his bald pate exposed to the assault of 
Boreas, while his silvery locks showed that he had 

———— "Met with many a breeze before 

But never such a blow.” 

John Homespun too, since he has been enveloped 
in a striped shirt has learned to make bows;—the 
other day he doffed his chapeau to a lady, but in do- 
ing so brought it in contact with a young Miss P’s 
face—she started back, but by some mischance, step- 
ped on her father’s gouty foot—the old man roared 
out certain unutterable curses, and John made good 
his retreat. 

So it is, take an awkward country lad, put him 
into a dandy suit, teach him to bow and scrape, and 
say a few newly coinec phrases, and he is an awk- 
ward country lad still. A monkey may be dressed 
up and taught to imitate man in some respects, still 
he is a monkey, and always will be a monkey, and 
nothing but a monkey. 


W ALTER. 


MODERN BRITISH POETS. 


CAMPBELL AND WORDSWORTH. 


After Byron we think Campbell stands highest 
among modern British bards. His ‘Pleasures of Hope’ 
in which the youthful air of the sentiments contrasted 
so well with the manly power displayed. His ‘Ger- 
trude of Wyoming’ was far more perfect; it was al- 
most faultless in its design and execution; and his 
‘Hohenlinden,’ and ‘Ye Mariners of England,’ equal 
any thing that poetry has ever produced. Even now, 
familiar as they are, they send a cheering thrill to 
the heart, like the roar of a signal gun. 

But Campbell early retreated from the field, think- 
ing, perhaps, that he had written enough, and con- 
tent, as well he might be, to rest his fame on what 
he had already done. It was certainly a great effort 
to sustain so high a character, and his latter works 
sufficiently show, that it could not be sustained with- 
out labour. His early works, rapid us their flow ap- 
pears, were evidently touched and retouched with 
the painful industry of an ancient sculptor. The 
spirit of the times did not encourage this delicacy, 
and being sufficiently sure of immortality without it, 
he gave over the exertion. Noone can think that 
he retired through fear of suffering eclipse from any 
of the eccentric orbs that were rising; but he might 
have been willing to make an experiment upon his 
fame, to learn what was his chance for immortality, 
while he was yet living. We cannot help regretting 
that he departed from his plan; for ‘Theodoric,” 
though it is Now generonsly forgotten, was only cal- 
culated to injure his fame, and like Roger’s ‘Human 
Lite,’ is @ warning to poets never, out of complai- 
sauce to the times, to attempt to conform to a sys- 
tem which they do not approve'at heart. 

The world has no right, that we know of, to find 
fault with a poet for ceasing to. write. He cannot 
be considered as indented to the business, simply be- 
cause he has written well; still we cannot help feel- 
ing as if Campbell's retirement were somewhat inglo- 
rlous; injurious it unquestionably has been. While 
he was building the tombs of the older prophets in a 
beautiful criticism, he might have reflected that the 
best way to do them honour was to show what kind 
of poetry their memory and example could inspire. 
It is unfortunately true of living on one’s fame, as of 
living on one’s capital; it diminishes faster than the 
owner 1s aware. The world insists upon looking on 


lim, who hag once been a poet, as always a poet; and 1 
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Its gratitude, as Walpole said of statesmen, consists 
In ‘a lively sense of future favours.’ We lament his 
retirement, not only as depriving us of a pleasure, 
but as encouraging the gradual decline of the art; for 
he seems to us better calculated than any living poet, 
to restore the classical taste and manly simplicity of 
former days. Campbell had no reason to complain 
that his works were undervalued; they were sought 
for and admired by old and young; and the public re- 
quires a constant supply ot such poetry to keep its 
taste good. ‘The public mind, disgusted by absurd 
or wearied by uninteresting works, soon grows indif- 
ferent; and an unhallowed excitement can soon de- 
prive it of its perception of true poetical beauty. If 
Chantry should shut up his work-shop, and leave the 
field to artists of the bowsprit, the taste for sculpture 
would degenerate rapidly enough in England; and it 
is evident that a similar effect has resulted from 
Campbell’s retirement; swarms of gilded insects have 
come out to the light; many pretenders have gained 
notoriety by wildness and extravagance, who would 
have had neither chance nor ambition while labour, 
accuracy, and talent were essential to success. 

We turn, almost with regret, to Woodsworth; a 
poet surpassed by none in elevation of feeling strength 
of imagination, ‘or tenderness of heart, who, by te- 
naciously adhering to a system, has had less influence 
on the public mind than any distinguished writer of 
the age. This is not wholly the fault of the public; 
and we are the more disposed to give our impression 
of his merits, because we know that there are among 
ourselves men of high religious feeling, who find a 
key-note struck in Woodsworth’s writings, and in no 
other, to which their own hearts can fervently reply. 
On this account, they forgive or forget his obscurity 
and other defects; we fully agree with them in their 


admiration of Woodsworth, and regret the more that}}. 


a mistaken system, which is nothing but his own 


taste exalted into a law, has limited his excellent in- 
fluence in the world. 


He maintains that the incidents of humble life are 
the best calculated for subjects of his art; and in this, 
we are iNclined to agree with him. We are glad to 
find that novels, as well as poems, are revealing sour- 
ces of deep interest among the humble as well as the 
high. But he evidently treats them as the only sub- 
jects of interest, and in this we do not agree with 
him. We can see no reason for this exclusiveness; 
if association has made other scenes more poetical 
to others, he has no more reason for condemning their 
taste, than they have for rejecting his. But to bea 
good subject of poetry and to be poetical one’s self, 
are two different things; and thus we feel, that to re- 
present the rustic as feeling the poetry he inspires, 
as actually walking in glory and joy behind his plough 
is ludicrously untrue. Many of those cottages that 
look out so beautifully from their caverns of foliage, 
are abodes of vulgar vice and pain. Those acquaint- 
ed with the character of peasants, tell us that they 
have generally no regard for the beauties of nature; 
and it is because this taste is so rare among them, 
that it seems so poetical when it is found. There 
must be proportion between circumstances and cha- 
tacter; and it is by observing this proportion, that 
Crabbe has become so eminent for his rough-hewn 
sculpture. Truth is the charm in his poetical! des- 
criptions. The want of this truth to nature, pre- 
vents Woodsworth from becoming a favourite with 
the class he describes. They know that there 1s a 
simplicity of the man as well as the child, and they 
think he has mistaken the one for the other. They 
know that philosophic pedlers are not to be found in 
all their acquaintance with that estimable race; and 
they can have no sympathy with beings that have no 
existence among men. | 

We think him mistaken, also, in his theory of the 
poetical language; dialect generally supposed to ex- 
ist, and yet sought for as much in vain, as the"Lin- 
gua Franca on the shores of the Mediterranean. He 
is for the language of low life, ‘purified from its de- 
fects;’ but it seems to us that its main defect is its 
rusticity, and when purified from its coarseness, as it 
is in its writings, it is no longer properly called low. 
We have half suspected, at times, that he believed 
with the Frenchman, that ‘speech was given us to 


—— 


best language in poetry and every thing else, is that 
which expresses our ideas, if we have any, with most 
force and directness. If it be true that people in 
low life express themselves more forcibly than others 
the reason must be that they are more easily and 
deeply moved; but if others are subjected to the same 
emotions; the same language will spring to their lips; 
the accidental difference in circumstances making 
no change in human nature. That they are more 
easily moved, we are ready to admit; it is shown in 
the effect of eloquence apon them; but this only 
proves that they are better subjects of poetry; that 
they are more poetical in their sentiments and Jan- 
guage, we are not ready to allow. ' 

The general strain of Woodsworth’s poetry is 
healthy and reviving; but there are some instances 
in which the feeling is excessive, and can find no 
sympathy in poets or others. We sympathize with 
him in the joys and sorrows of the cottage, because 
human nature is there; but we cannot consent to 
search for ‘thoughts too deep for tears’ in ‘the mean- 
est flower that blows,’ because this can only be done 
by a marvellously excited imagination. It must re- 
quire a long discipline to learn to be thus strangely 
moved, and it is, after all, a sad waste of feeling. 
We can find matter of interest and admiration in the 
flower. as a work of nature suggesting fine moral re- 
semblances, but we are not prepared to weep over it 
till we can be assured that such feelings are consis- 
tent with a manly regard to the duties of life; and 
moreover, till we can be sure of exemption from 
those misfortunes of life, for which tears are gene- 
rally shed. 


YOUNG AMERICAN POETS. 


MILTON WARD. ‘ 
We think, that this young Poet has not been ap- 
preciated according to his merits. It is very com- 


popularity, by touching the ‘key-note of the day,’ 
and equally common for those, whose souls are preg: 
nant with celestial fire’ to be kept in temporary ob- 
scurity for daring to innovate upon established modes 
of thought. When Mr. Ward’s beautiful poem, en- 
titled ‘The Lyre,’ was going through the periodicals 
of New England, it was accompanied with the re- 
mark, that the Author was an obscure individual. 
This remark, we well recollect, called forth expres- 
sions of surprise. It was thought a strange thing 
by the admirers of genius, that the writer of such 
lines should not be known and applauded. Four 
vears, however, have gone by, and still the writer is 
in comparative obscurity. Why? Not because his 
wizard harp has ceased to fling its sweet echoes upon 
the wind—but because he has not followed in the 
train of those, whose trade it is to corrupt the mor- 
als of the Commnnity, and make the Muses the 
handmaids of voluptuousness. We have no great 
respect for the taste of the present day.—Eagle-ge- 
nius, if it would now attract attention, must come 
down from its stormy height, nestle in a lady’s bo- 
som, and ape the soft billings of the turtle-dove. 
Why is it, that Willis and his imitators are popular 
while Hillhouse is forgotten? Is it on account of 
superior power’ Hillhouse has erected a glorious 
temple, enriched it with the gems of Heaven and 
Earth, and lighted it with the Promethean flame ot 
undying genius. What has Willis done? ; Spent 
his life in ‘building baby-houses with cards.’ Alas 
for the fashion of the day—we care not how soon it 
4 Me Weed is yet a boy—and his volume, publish- 
ed at Hanover, N. H. in 1826, was principally writ- 
ten when he was but fifteen years of age. He was 
certainly in too great haste to publish—there are 
many things in his collection, which bear strong in- 
ternal evidence of having deen written, before Time 
had knit the sinews of his strength—but it is the best 
volume, that we ever saw from so younhful a hand.— 
The breathings of his harp are like those of the lyre, 
which he has described with such transcendant beau~ 
ne hung 

igh waving in summer air--- 
hand? its chords had strung, 


conceal our thoughts;’ but it seems to us, that the 


And left to breathe its music there. 
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Each wandering breeze, that o’er it flew, 
Awoke a wilder, sweeter strain, 
Than ever shell of mermaid blew 
In coral grottoes of the main. 
Sometimes, when all the air was still, 
Nor e’en the poplar’s foliage trembled, 
That lyre was nightly heard to thrill 
With tones, no earthly tones resembled. 


We have no time to enter into a miunte examina- 
tion of the merits and defects of Mr. Ward's Juve- 
nile productions—our principal aim is to cal! publick 
attention to the genius of a youth, who has been un- 
worthily neglected. It is not to be supposed that he 
wrote in the earlier years of his boyhood with all the 
embellishmerts of a cultivated taste and the energies 
of a matue intellect-—-but still the first corruscations 
of his mind gave a high promise of the future, and 
that promise had been realized. Mr. Ward is now 
what his early admirers predicted that he would be. 
His mind seems living with the spirit of Poetry—-that 
spirit which comes from the sweet harmonies of Na- 
ture, the deep sentiments of moral grandeur, and the 
tender influences of Affliction. It was the hand of no 
ordinaryjboy that penned the following lines. They 
are the opening stanzas of a piece entitled-—— 

A SONG. 
*Twas an evening of loveliness—-bright was the West-- 
The beautiful hues of the rainbow were there; 


And I thought that the Spirits, whom Heaven had blest, 
Were waving their wings in the depths of the air. 


A whisper, that stole from the shades of the grove, 
Just told where the wing of the summer breeze flew; 

And blossoms, as bright as the glances of Love, 
Were languidly bending in Evening’s soft dew. 


*T was an hour of eachantment—I wandered away 
To the banks of that lovely and beautiful stream, 
Where | loved in the silence of evening to stra 
And weave my wild thoughts in a fanciful dream.’ 


In most of Mr. Ward's poetry, there is a tone of melancholy, 
not that which distinguishes Byron and the rest of the Satanic 
School--but a tone as might be expected to arise from the 
fragile chords of a sensitive heart, swept by the cold winds of 


ihe world. Sentiments like these are ‘not often breathed by a 
youth of fifteen. 3 


’The moon is set—the stars shine dimly through 
The unmoving mist. The hills, the plains, and vales 
Lie uadistinguished in the darkness—’tis 

The sleep of nature—yet how like its Death! 

For many an hour, in weary restlessness, 

J tossed upon my bed, and now have come 

To bathe my burning temples in the cold 

Damp air of midnight. Oh there are some thoughts 
That kind'e ia the brain a wasting fire, 

To which the gentlest gales of Heaven can breathe 
No soothing coolness, and not slumber shed 

The gentle dews of calin forgetfulness.’ 


The following picturesque description is from a long poem, 


of great wildness and power, entitled the “Storm Spirit.” It 
bears the impress of a master. 


] wandered o'er the wild and lonely hills— 

I'he air was still-- the old oak’s sere, red leaves 
Had ceased toiustle—from the gloomy tops 
Of venerable pines no moan was heard, 

And there was solemn silence in the world 
Of living things. [ stood upon a cliff-- 

The tempest riven rocks, gray.with the moss 
Of many ages, wiid as winter clouds si 
From the cold North, in silent grandeur, slept 

Around me. Onthe trunk of one, whose form 
Had been a pathway of the thunderbolt, 

J leaned my aching head. 


I heard a sound— 
The pine-tops bent, and shook, as if the path 
Of the strong hurricane were o'er them; yet 
! felt no wind—the tall and withered grass, 
‘That thinly grew between the sundered rocks, 
Was motionless—and from the troubled air 
1 heard a voice, wild, deep, and terrible; 
‘Stay, Child of Sorrow, stay, and hear that voice, 
Which speaks not oft in kindness tothe sens 
Of men; the thunder-peal, the whirlwind’s rush 
The roaring of the wintry wind among 
‘The naked trees, the hollow moaning, heard 
From the bleak mountains, when the storm is near, 
Are wout to be my accents. 


I have seen 

When grief was like the hand of Death, upon 
Thy soul, how the lone footsteeps sought, as now, 
The depths of solitudayand lingered where 


The pathless monntains, woods and wizard glens 
As if my wild dominions, and the gloom 

That hovers over them, where dear to thee, 
Thine eyes have kindled, while my chariot wheels 
Were thundering o’er the world, as there were joy 
And gladness in the sound--and I have marked 
When thou hast gazed up with an earnest look 
Upon the sky, asif thy soul did wish 

To ride with me on the dark rolling storm. 

i know thy heart's deep sorrows, and would take 
Away thy bitterness. 


Mark yonder lofty monntain, on whose bare 

And rocky breast, the blackest clouds of Lleav’n 
Slumber in calm but terrible repose; 

Upon its starry summit, where no foot 

But mine, has trod, and where no sunbeam comes 
With power to melt the snows of ages past, 
Beneath a rock, firm as the eternal bars 

Of Ocean, | have made a long descent 

Down tothe heart of Barth, where shine no sun, 
No moon, no countless hosts of stars, and yet 
The grotto, which unfolds its vastness there, 

Is brighter, lovelier, than this upper world, 

And thou mayest find repose in its embrace. 


In taking leave of Mr. Ward’s volume, we would 
advise him to persevere in his devotion to the, Sacred 
Sisters. He is certainly a favourite with thém, and 
he may reasonably expect, therefore, to become, in 
due, time a favourite with the world. He has writ- 
ten two or three times for the Review, and if he will 
but continue to favour the public with lines so sur- 
passingly beautiful, he may be certain, atleast, of 
the admiration of all, whose good opinion is of any 
value. 3 NM. E. Review 


THE CABINET. 


NATIVE POETRY. 


In casting a retrospective glance at the gloomy and discour- 
aging condition of our country less than a century ago, and 
comparing it with its present auspicious and enviable situa- 
tion, we are almost inclined to think its very existence a wild 
and fairy dream of the imagination, rather than areality. Fif- 
ty years ago, and nought was heard save the deep howling of 
the wilderness:—now, the sweet melody, and heavenly spint 
of poetry pervade the land! It seems as if the muses had be- 
come disgusted atthe unbounded luxury and empty pageantry 
of the old world, and forsook her long favoured residence 
among princely domes and delapidated castles, for the uncon- 
taminated wilds of the western hemisphere, to rear her Hea- 
ven-aspiring temple in the land previously tenanted by the 
wild beasts of the forest. Wedo not wish to be understood, 
when comparing the literature of our country with that of 
Great Britain, that we have arrived at a greater perfection in 
metrical composition than they have; but to compare the re- 


|| lative circumstances of the two countries—to consider that 


we have but recently emerged from a state of rude and unci- 
vilized barbarity—we do most unhesitatingly assert that we 
have far surpassed them, as regards both the merit and quan- 
tity of poetry. . 
‘The writings of N. P. Willis, of Boston, would alone pro- 
cure a passage for the American muse toimmortality. We 
consider this young gentleman one of the most extraordinary 
individuals of the present age. For versatility of talents— 
depth and purity of thought, and felicity of expression, he 
stands unsurpassed, and shines the brightest star that lights up 
the resplendent firmament of American poesy: There is such 
a sublimity of conception clothed in such delectable and elo- 
quent language, which characterizes his productions, that is 
seldom to be found in the ephemeral effusionsof the day. The 
cold, selfish and misanthropic disposition of the world, which 
has fallen like mildew on the fine and sensitive feelings of ma- 
ny a devoted bard, has not yet damped his young and ardent 
spirit—and his poetry breathes the pure and unaffected strains 
of a heavenly muse, 

Taking nature as his guide, the dashing waterfall, the slow 
winding transparent brook, and nocturnal grandeur of the 
heavens are scenes at which his soul revels in delight; and 
stamps his productions with that celestial beauty and enthu- 
siasm for which he is so justly celebrated. And there is Hal- 
leck, Coffin, Percival, Bryant, Morris, Brooks, and a host of 
other native votaries of song who have each strewed imperish- 
able wreaths in the garden of American literature. But our 


male sex—for the females of our country have entered the lists 
of competition with an ardour and success not inferior to our 
sex. We can boast of as many high-soul’d and accomplished 


4 


Treign forever and alone, among 


literary fame does not depend exciusively on the talents of the |} 


are those that shine so brilliantly, and form so bright a halo 
of fame on the page of American female literature? They are 
the names of » Hale, Stebbins, Embury, and 

Francis. Who bas ever read the deep-toned and unearthly 
effusions of the magic lyre of Mrs. Sigourney, and not felt as 
if he was released fren the gross materiality and disgusting 
vanity of the world, and transplanted into the immacculate 

regions that forms the subject of ber poetry? There is a uni- 
sou of sentiment, we had almost said a similarity of feeling 
and manner in the compositions of this lady and her illustri- 

ous trans-atlantic cotemporary, Mrs. Hemans, that is truly re- 

markable. Yet in drawing a comparison between these two 

distinguished ladies, we must, however unwillingly, award the 

meed of superiority to Mrs. Hemans. In making this deci- 

sion, however, we have the quantity of her writings exclusive- 

ly in view; for we contend that Mrs. Sigourney has produced 

some as fine stanzas as ever emanated from the popular pen 

of Mrs. Hemans. 

What a contrast exhibits itself in the state of female society 

a few ages since, when compared with its present meliorated 

and enlightened condition! In ages that some authors are 
pleased to term the “days of chivalry,” woman was consider- 
ed, as regards mental endowments, an inferior being:—but she 
has most successfully asserted her right to that high station in 
society for which she is so eminently qualified, and which, in 
this age of just appreciation, she so completely enjoys. 

Ohio Eagle. 


THE MOTHER’S CALL. 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Come, sweet ones, come to the fields with me, 
I hear the hum of the honey bee, 

I hear the call of the grey cuckoo, 

I hear the note of the shrill curlew; 

I hearthecry of the hunting hawk, 

The sound of the dove in our ’custom’d walk, 
The song of the lark, the tongue of the rill, 
The shepherd’s shout on the pasture hill, 


My sweet ones, all come forth and play, 

The air is balm, and I smell new hay; 

Come breathe of the flowers, and see how neat 
The milk-maid trips on her scented feet: 
Young folks come forth all joy and run 

Abread as bright as beams of the sun: 

Old men step out with a sadder grace, 

And matrons come with a graver face. 


The smoke streams up and the air is rife 

With joy, and all is light and life: 

From east to west there’s not a stain 

In all the sky, and the birds are fain, 

And the beasts are glad, while man in song 
- Breaks out for rain has lorded long, 

And earth has drunk more than her used 

To fill her flowers, and nurse her seed. 


Now, now ye come, my little ones, all, 

Asthe young doves come at their mother’s call : 
One run to yon tall foxglove, and see 

At his breakfast of balm the golden bee: 
Anuother go hunt from bud to bloom 

The worm thatflies witha painted plume, 

Or see the doe solicitous lead 


Her twin fawns forth to the odorous mead. 
Or mark the nestlings newly flown, 


With their tender wings, and their crests of down, 


But stay my children. Ere ye run, 

Who made the sky and yon giorious sun? 
Who framed the earth, and strewed it sweet 
With flowers, and set it "neath man’s feet ? 
*Twas One in heaven, Kneel down, and lay 
Your white foreheads to the grass and pray: 
And render Him praise, and seek to be 

Pure good and modest—then come with me. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. ) 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


Most persons are aware of the importance of a good exte- 
rior, or, in other words, of appearing well; yet many appear 
to mistake most egregiously the rationale of such appearance. 
Itis not a very unfrequent thing to hear people speak of exter- 
nal accomplishments as matters of primary importance, to en- 
able one to appear advantageously. Hence, in the modern 
systems of education, a very large item is made up of what 
goes by the name of accomplishments. Now, after much re- 
flection on the subject, [ have been obliged to conclude that 
personal appearance depends chiefly upon the character of the 
mind; and | have regarded this as a substance of which they 
are only the shadows. It may be, that upon first sight, some 
persons are able to put on an external, which is nota correct 


}female writers as any other nation on earth. What names | 
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‘mind; but in the eye of an acute observer, this appearance 
-continues only-a very short time, and the external will indi- 
cate as clearly to his mind the character of the individual, as 
the shadow indicates the substance. Let us take a few instan- 
c1s—you see a stranger accoutred in the habilaments of agen- 
tleman, #. e. he looks respectable; for | conceive gentlemen are 
confined to no one mode of dress—now, from the view, you 
cannot do more than guess what may be his character. Here, 
then, appearance is defective. I should remark, by the way 
thata combination of appearances is to be taken into consid- 
eration, in forming an estimate of character, and furthermore 
that certain ones may be considered essential, inasmuch as 
they afford no positive indication, while others are essential, 
always indicating positively something of the character.— 
Among the former kind may be mentioned dress, and things of 
like kind; but of dress, it ia to be remarked, though affording 
no positive indication, that in a great many instances, it does, 
together with certain airs, afford a tolerable clue to the char- 
acter. Great attention to dress, is generally abad sign. Of 
the latter sort may be noticed, particularly the conversation; 
this, it is believed, will, in conjunction with the appearance of 
the countenance, and an observation of the general conduct, 
indicate positively tne character. 


But, to return to the instance.—You observe his manner, if 

it is graceful and attractive, or harsh and repulsive, and accor- 
ding, as it is one or the other of these, you conclude, with 
great propriety. that he has seen much or little of the world 
and its folks. Next, you hear him converse on a variety of 
subjects--you watch the expression of his countenance, and 
indeed, whatever presents to your view, and you con- 
tinue your observations for a considerable time, noticing 
his conduct in his various situations, then you may conclude 
with certainty, as to his character. But you may say this is 
a long and tedious process; the very intention of external ac- 
complishments is to enable oneto get along without a thorough 
acqnaintance. Admitting that such is their object, which 
certainly is a very unworthy one, and by no means calculated 
to benefit those who resort to it; for, they must ultimately be 
known, they are insufficient. 1 contend that a single halfhour 
cannot be spent in society without revealing much of the 
character of each individual who takes an active part. Dida 
vain person ever conceal his vanity five minutes if the object 
of itwas brought to hig mind? 1 believe that an experienced 
and acute observer can discover in most instances, almost im- 
mediately, somewhat ofthe character of every person he sees; 
and this, without having recourse to craneology, there is, call 
it what you may, in the countenance and demeanor of every 
individual, something that betrays almost inevitably, and des- 
pite of all our efforts, somewhat of our character; and this 
something is desired directly from the mind upon which it de- 
pends, Though I do not think it fair to form an opinion at 
sight, which we have a right to promulge, still the fact which 
causes us almost imperceptibly to do so, ought to be borne in 
mind; for it should teach all they cannot appear what they 
are not. 


I say then, that the: character of each individual depends 
upon his mind, and that his appearance indicates, without any 
mistake, his character. If his mind is cultivated or not, strong 
or weak, is manifest from his appearance. But to give another 
instance:—a young lady is taught with great care, dancing, 
music, the manner of receivingcompany, &c. She can sing 
and give you a most admitable tune on the piano; she can draw 
a delightful picture, and will receive you very gracefully; but, 
attempt to converse with her, and it may be, she will not en- 
tertain you very well. [do not say that all ladies are so, but 
it has ever appeared to me that they fail exceedingly in allow- 
ing themselves to talk of almost every thing indiscriminately. 
They ought, I think, and we ought more than we do, to con- 
fine ourselves to a particular thing in conversation; or at least 
they should not allow themselves so great a latitude as they 
too often do. It hardly need be said that this sort of talking is 
owing to, and indicative of their mental character; it certainly 
is a great mistake, resulting from what I conceive a mistaken 
education, and would, I think, be rectified by the views which 
I have taken of appearances. [ am aware that there may be 
exceptions to the principles which have been laid down, but 
itis believed that they may not be found more numerous than 


in other cases where ‘‘exceptio probat regulam.” 

What I wish particularly to enforce is the necessity of at- 
tending more especially to the cultivation of the mind, and 
this not merely to appear advantageously, but also because it 
is the only way in which intellectual beings can attain their 
proper superiority, and secure their highest happiness. 

| R. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1829. 


Mr, Joseph Keys is no longer a collector for this pa- 
per. Wetender an apology to several subscribers, to whom, 
we are told, he has been insolent, We were not fully ap- 
prised of the circumstance until we employed a new collector. 
Those persons to whom he has been impertinent, will do us a 
kindness by calling at this office, where we shall endeavour to 
satisfy them on this subject. Mr. Y. Saurman will hereaf- 
ter collect the dues of this establishment, in the city and sub- 
urbs. Several persons have paid Mr. K. against whom no 
credit has been given on our books. Should any, therefore, 
be called upon by Mr. Y. Saurman, who are not in arrears, 
they will be kind enough to show him their receipts, and at- 
tribute the circumstance to the above neglect. 


S. L. Fairfield——We shall perhaps be censured by some 
who profess themselves and others whom we know our friends, 
for making this gentleman the subject of a few remarks. The 
influence of prejudice in relation to him has been so forcibly 
illustrated, and followed up by such malevolence and severity 
of attack from several sources, that itis not remarkable few 
among ourcontemporaries have had the courage to espouse 
his cause and advocate his character. When the cry of vitu- 
peration, of malice and revenge is once raised, the thoughtless, 
the wanton and the envious readily join the halloo, and woe 
unto him whom these blood hounds shall pursue. In refer- 
ence tothe charges against Mr. Fairfield, the public mind has 
been strangely deluded. Those who have divested themselves 
of prejudice, and have looked with the eyes of charity into 
the matter, cannot discover any thing of a discreditable char- 
acter in his career, save the involuntary circumgtances con- 
nected with penury and misfortune. Were Fairfield a man of 
wealth, our life upon it, the host of wanton villifyers who have 
poured out their vials of wrath upon him, weuld be mute as 
lambs, gentle as sucking doves, As it is, they war with one 
who is weaponless, save that he wields the lightnings of geni- 
us, and who is defenceless, save the. buckler of intellect and 
the armour of conscience. What has been the watchword of 
hisenemies from the moment of their assault?—Nothing but 
revenge! Revenge has rung from their lips, and revenge has 
paralyzed every humau principle in their hearts. And for 
what dothey yearn for vengeance,—and upon whom? We 
have read deliberately and attentively the whole charges with 
their string of certificates, as circulated through the country 
in the handbillsof John S. Gallagher. Ifevery syllable there 
printed, be true, and we should be unreasonably skeptical did 
we not credit some of the statements: it amounts to this:— 

Fairfield, from poverty, contracted afew small debts, which 
from the same necessitous principle, he was unable to liqui- 
date. But is every man to be branded with eternal ignominy 
and hunted down likea wild beast, because he cannot pay his 
debts, be they soever honestly incurred?—Certainly not. Ne- 
cessity of this kind has no law, especially when famine is gla- 
ring horribly ia the countenance of a fond wife and child. 


Towards Mr. Gallaher we do not entertain a particle of 
animosity. He has naturally imbibed a prejudice, which, it 
appears, must in some way be satiated. Although we do not 
covet, norcan we applaud the unforgiving spirit manifested 
by him inthis affair, still we should deem ourselves equally 
uncharitable, did we use similar denunciations in reference 
tohis conduct. For Daniel Bryan, Esq, who is alleged to be 
the accumplice of Mr. Gallaher, we entertain the highest re- 
spect, not only for his personal character, but his literary ac- 


quirements, He isa poet of no inconsiderable pretensions, 
and has made several meritorious accessions to the poetical 


literature of the country. It is highly injudicious in individu- 
als, when advocating Mr. F. to hurl back the weapons of cal- 
umny and outrage upon those whose opinions are Opposed to 
theirs, Every man has his antipathies, and it is but a natura] 
consequence that their line of conduct should take the colour 
of those antipathies. We sincerely think Mr. Gallaher has 
carried his hostility to a great extent; yet, if he is sincere in 
the opinions which he expresses, it is his nature, and it is no 
anomaly in the different varieties of human character. Ac. 
cording to the old adage however: sincerity is no test of truth, 
Wewere among the first to give currency to the alleged 
culpability of Fairfield. We have since seen him, conversed 
with him, and heard his character harshly animadverted upon 
in a dozen circles; yet we have now concluded him to be a 


= 


manity, but justice. We are not alone, however, in our opin- 
ions—the following paragraphs are from the Boston Manu- 
facturer: 

“Sumner L. Fairfield—We are induced to notice this indi- 
vidual, by the merciless paragraphs which are going the rounds 
respecting him, There is a disposition, perhaps in some de- 
gree common with all, to follow the tide of prejudice, and pur- 
sue, with unrelenting severity, the miserable and unfortunate. 
We will not pretend that we have been altogether devoid of 
this feeling, but the bitter and unchristian spirit manifested in 
the case of the gentleman above alluded to, has pained us to 
the heart. That Fairfield has been imprudent, we are not 
able to deny. But, who has lived without erring? Who has 
gone down the troubled tide of existence, unhaunted by the 
consciousness of sorae bosom sin? Let those who have tra- 
duced and hunted down the character of Fairfield, and that, 
too, when he had never injured them, lay their hands on their 
hearts, and ask themselves if they have been actuated by a 
christian spirit—if they have done unto others, as they would 
others should do unto them. If they have nothing else to up- 
braid them—the bitter sense of their malignant and unprovo- 
ked attacks on an erring, but unfortunate man, is of itself 
sufficient to cover them with shame. They have striven to 
put down a reputation, gained by yearsof suffering---they have 
endeavoured to trample a proud and sensitive spirit to the 
dust.” 

To this we will add the following able testimony, being an 
extract from a longer article in the same spirit, in the editori- 
al columns of the N. E. Review: 

“Sumner L. Fairfield.—The naine of this gentleman is fa 
miliar to our readers, and is associated in their minds with 
some of the noblest achievements of intellect--the most beauti- 
ful manifestations of human genius. His productions are ad- 
mired by all, who have soul enough to sympathize with the 
high. and burning thoughts, that have their birth in the bright 
Heaven of invention---yet few are aware of the many ills, that 
have gathered around the life ofthe youthful wanderer. The 
multitude have bowed down before the incantations of his 
genius---but they knew little of the anguish, that perchance 
was wringing the heart of the intellectual magician, at the mo- 
ment, when his spell of power was uponthem. Mr. Fairfield 
has, forthe last year, been pursued by a malignant host of 
cowardly miscreants, who appear to have taken an ath nei- 
ther to eat nor drink till they have slain him. We admire him 
for his high capacity, we love him for his virtue, benevolence 
and religion, we sympathize with his unmerited sufferings, and 
we have sat down to say something in his behalf. 

“He isa manof genius—and, in the deep and eternal foun- 
tains of his own mind, he has sources of enjoyment, whose 
springs can never fail, though the Sirock blast of despair should 
dry up every other stream of earthly happiness. Hatred has 
laid its hand upon him—but we would not give one of his su- 
blime and unearthly aspirations—one of the midnight visions 
that burst upon his soul in its hours of glory, for all the base 
and low-born pleasures, that ever entered into the conceptions 
of his enemies. The sorrows of life may well be borne by 
one whose high-born soul, in its darkest hours, can escape from 
its earthly prison, go off upon the mysteries wings of thought, 
and mingle with the blessedness of Earth and Heaven.” 

It is very possible that the above observations may elicit re- 
marks of an opposite character from some of those who have 
pursued the course they reprehend with most bitterness. It 
is necessary for us to say, therefore, that we cannot occupy our 
columns ina constant series of controversial discussions upon 
this subject. Those who deem the policy we have pursued ex- 
ceptionable, are of course at liberty to express opposite opin- 
ions, and exercise as much liberality and independence as they 
consider suitable to the occasion. 


Middlesex Gazette.--Cheerfully do we agree to the terms cf 
the armistice proffered us by the editor of this paper. It is 
true we have exchanged an occasional shot, mistaking each 
other for small game, but are happy to be undeceived and re- 
conciled. There are two or three other independant spirits 
with whom we would niot’object to capitulate on houourable 
terms. Brother Middlesex give us thy hand! 


American Poets.—Mr, Goodrich, of Boston, is preparing 
for publication a volume that cannot fail to prove widely in- 
teresting inthiscountry. It will embrace a notice of all the 


American poets who have written creditably, from theearliest 
up to the present times. | 


Readers and Correspondents,—Seyeral valuable communi- 


man “‘more sinned against than sinning,” and have consequent- 
ly written the above hasty notice, as an act, not only of hu- | 


cations shall be given inour next, which have been unavoid- 
ably crowded out to day. | 
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POREIGN LITERATURE 


THE HEROIC SLAVE. 
An Extract from Zillah. 

‘‘While our travellers were toiling slowly up the 
steep, and had nearly reached the top, they heard 
voices eagerly hallooing to one another from the far 
side of the mountain, followed instantly by the hasty 
blast of a trumpet, which awakened sudden, sharp, 
threatening echoes from the surrounding rocks and 
delis. The horses stopped of themselves, pointin 
their ears towards the sound; and the face of the dri- 
ver, as he looked earnestly in the same direction, be- 
trayed alarm rather than surprise, for these heights 
were known to be occasionally infested by outlaws 
and banditti. A pause ensued, during which our 
travellers, afraid of unnecessarily exciting one ano- 
ther’s apprehensions, maintained a hushed silence; 
listening, however, and looking anxiously around for 
an explanation of this ominous alarm. Presently the 
crashing of branches amid the underwood and rho- 
dodendrons that crowned every height, drew their 
attention to a lofty crag, a little way ahead of them, 
whence a man burst impetuously forth with a naked 
swordin his hand, and throwing himself over the pre- 
clpice, upon a projecting ledge about half-way down, 
leaped thence, like a mountain goat, uninjured, to 
the bottom. 

‘**Without losing a moment, he rushed towards 

the carriage, and, seizing one of the horses by the 
bridle, began to hack asunder the traces’ with his 
weapon. The driver sate motionless, neither utter- 
ing a syllable, nor offering the least resistance; but 
Simon the Levite, hastily disengaging his sword from 
the scabbard, was preparing to leap out of the car- 
riage, when the assailant, anticipating his purpose, 
exclaimed in an accent that betrayed him not to be 
a Roman—‘Forbear! stir not a step, if you value 
your life and those of your companions. Molest me 
not, and I will not injure a hairof your head. Dare 
to oppose me, and I will instantly destroy you and 
your whole party!’ He swore not, he neither spoke 
loudly nor in anger; but there was a calm, terrible, 
desperate energy in his voice and look, impressive, 
even to awfulness, that showed him resolved to be 
obeyed, or prepared to die onthe spot.—‘Sit quiet, 
Simon,’ said Gabriel, pulling him back into his seat, 
“the robber speaks us fair; and, even were it other- 
wise, heard you not the trumpets, the shouting of 
the gang? . They will doubtless soon appear; and to 
offer resistance were but to provoke our fate.’ 
_ “SMy child! my child!’ exclaimed the Sagan, throw- 
ing his arms around his daughter—*Why did I ever 
bring you among these barbarians? They shall not 
tear youfrom my arms. I will perish ere you shall 
“ surrendered to the Pagans, the heathen, the idol- 
aters. 

‘**Be composed, my dear father! our danger may 
not be so imminent as you imagine: he has declared 
that he meditates no violence.’ 


‘Jehovah-jereh! the Lord will see!—but what 
trust can we put in a barbarian robber?’ 

“The eyes of Zillah wese rivited upon the figure 
who had thus strangely arrested their progress. He 
was light-haired, fair complexioned, tall of stature, 
but formed with beautiful symmetry; and, notwith- 
standing the frightful scars with which his face was 
disfigured, its character was neither savage nor fero- 
cious, but rather expressive of melancholy and a 
stern inflexibility of purpose. From his looks, his 
language, his proceedings, she believed him engaged 
in some desperate enterprise, although she knew not 
what; but -he had been apparently too much accus- 
tomed to front death, to view the crisis with alarm or 
any other feeling than that of a collected, stern res- 
olution to avoid his fate if possible. Over his long, 
white tunic he wore a brass cuirass, so battered and 
hacked, that Zillah could not decypher the name and 
number with which it was inscribed: his close scull- 
cap, of the same material, exhibited similar marks 
of hard service, and was encircled by a wreath, tied| 
under the chin with a fillet. As hestoopedtodetach 
a portion of the harness, his garland fell from his 
head; and urgent, imminent as seemed to be his dan- 

ger, he would not proceed in his purpose, until he 


length separated from the others, when he jumped 
upon‘its back, and, striking it sharply with the flat of 
his sword, urged it towards one of the openings on 
the left that led to the valley. Weakened with its 
previous exertions, the poor animal, in its attempt to 
leap over the trench, fell with great violence, and 
threw its rider on the opposite bank, in such a man- 
ner that he was wounded with hisown sword. The 
blood spouted from his body, but the injury was ei- 
ther slighter than it seemed, or the crisis would not 
allow him to give heed to it, for he started nimbly up- 
on his legs, and running with prodigious velocity, 
was presently lost behind the rocks. 

‘“‘Scarcely had he disappeared, when the shouting 
of voices and the blast of a trumpet were again 
heard, succeeded by the trampling of hoofs at full 
speed; and four armed horsemen, galloping up the op- 
posite summit of the mountain, relaxed not in their 
pace till they reached the carriage. The cut traces 
and the disabled horse awakening their suspicions of 
what had happened, they enquired of the driver, who 
pointed out the opening through which the fugitive 
had made his escape; when they dashed after him, 
cleared the trench without accident, and vanished 
behind the rocks, though their cries were heard at in- 
tervals, and more than oncethe loud twanging of a 
bow could be distinguished, as if they were shooting 
arrowsat the object of their pursuit, and chasing him 
like a wild beast. 

The unhappy fugitive, seeing no chance of con- 
cealment or escape in the valley, turned, again cross- 
ed the road at full speed through another opening, 
towards the summit of the ascent, clambered up the 
opposite crags, inaccessible as. they appeared to be 
to human feet, and was again as quickly out of sight 
as if an antelope had bounded athwart, and vaulted 
over the interveningrocks. The horsemen who held 
him in close chase, dashed into the road as soon as 
he had disappeared; and discovering, by some foot- 
marks, as well as by a few broken boughs, the direc- 
tion he had taken, they shouted to their comrades.— 
A blast of the trumpet, and six or eight dispersed 
halloos answered the signal, all sounding from that 
side of the mountain towards which the runaway 
had bent his flight. However favourable for con- 
cealment might be the rugged rocky heights or the 
wooded hollows into which he had plunged, Zillah 
amost despaired of his escape; for his pursuers who ap- 
peared to be numerous, seemed to“*have hemmed him 
in on every side, and her heart sunk within her at the 
apprehended certainty of his capture. Who or what 
he was she knew not, cared not, yet couid she not re- 
frain from praying, with silence of her whole thrilling 
heart, that he might be saved. The terrible serenity 
of his fair scarred face, which seemed to have poured 
forth its blood in battle till it had become pale. and 
sad; the stern composure of those eyes, around which 
the lightning of swords must so often have flashed; 
his youth, his noble figure, the calm lion-like auda- 
city of his demeanor, although surrounded by sucha 
troop of mounted and armed pursuers; the cruelty, 
the cowardice of thus hunting him down; al] conspir- 
red to awaken a deep interest in his behalf, and to 
fill her with an involuntary abhorrence of his assail- 
ants. She listened with an intense anxiety, but eve- 
ry sound was for some time hushed. The solemn 
silent rockson either side, the huge motionless trees, 
the tranquil smiling sky, of which she caught glimp- 
ses, here and there, though the giant boughs, high, 
high overhead, bespoke such peace and gentleness 
in the midst of their mighty sublimity, that she could 
hardly imagine they would allow the sanctuary which 
they formed to be profaned by the bad passions of 
men, still less permit its holy precincts to be stained 
by blood. 


‘As she gazed vaguely around her, listening ra- 
ther than looking, she perceived something stealthily 
mouing amid her foliage, midway up one of the pro- 
digious oaks, scarcely twenty yards from their car- 
rige- At first she conjectured itto be some wild 
creature, but another moment undeceived her.— 
Yes, yes, it was he—the fugitive, holding his sword 
in his month, and clambering up the oaken tower, as 
if he he had been fashioned by nature for the purpose, 
clawed animal, a thing of the woods. Instantly 


had replaced. The horse he had selected was at] 


ers to the same spot, she fixed them upon the ground, 
and 


her hands, remained some moments in 
an agony of suspense, almost afraid to breathe, and 
still more fearful of betraying her emotion. The 
shout of many voices, the clamor of a brazen-throat- 
ed trumped blowing a peal of triumph, and the hoarse 
cries of ‘Found! found! In the tree! In the great oak!’ 
revealed to her that the object of her deep solicitade 
was disccvered; and as she clung to her father, trem- 
bling with agitation, and uttering an involuntary sob 
of sympathetic anguish, she again cast up her eyes 
to see whether the poor wretch might not still pos- 
sess some chance of escape. 

‘«Conscious as he must have been that he was dis- 
covered, he neither accelerated nor retarded his pro- 
gress; but appearing to bestow no attention whatev- 
er on the hubbub beneath him, andthe numerous 
pursuers who were now all converging hastily to- 
wards the spot, he continued climbing up—up—up, 
till he had nearly gained the summit of the tree, 
where a leafless bare bough, apparently one that had 
been blasted by lightning, shot into the giddy air, 
and stretched athwart the road. Along this cra- 
zy, fearful perch he began to crawl upon his hands 
and knees, still holding the sword in his mouth.— 
The branch trembled, it swayed to and fro—it bent 
with his weight. Ziilah shut her eyes with a shud- 
der: she tried even to stop her ears, expecting every 
moment to hear the appalling crash, the death 
shriek—the horrible signal that he was precipitated 
from the terrific height, and dashed to atoms among 
the rocks. 

‘* As nothing indicated the catastrophe she had an- 
ticipated, she again ventured to look up. Still retain- 
ing the wreath around his helmet, he had now setted 
himself at the forked extremity of the bough, with 
his face towards the tree; and, brandishing his sword 
in his right hand, poised in mid air, swinging amid 
heaven and earth, like a wounded eagle upon his ey- 
ry, he seemed resolved to await his assailants upon 
the perilous field of battle he had chosen for himself. 
Zillah was at loss to account for some smal! object 
that kept momentarily glistening in the shunshine 
beneath him, and losing itself in the shade; until a 
plashing sound drew her attention to che road below, 
where she behelda crimson circle formed by the 
continual dropping of his blood! Her previous sympa- 
thy with the sufferer was hardly capable of increase, 
but her indignation against his ruthless pursuers was 
not a little inflamed at this pitiable sight. 

‘“‘By this time the horsemen, descending from the 
brow of the mountain, stood together under the tree, 
as if waiting for orders; while several of their com- 
rades on foot successively made their appearance, and 
stationed themselves around the oak, without offering 
toclimb it. After ashort interval, a huge, ferocious, 
ruffin-like fellow, holding a trumpet in one hand, and 
a sword in the other, came out of the bushes, puffing 
and blowing, to the spot, and immediately began to is- 
sue orders, as if he were the leader of the party.— 
‘Shall I bring him down with an arrow?’ asked one 
of the horsemen, adjusting his bow:—the is a dead 
shot as’ he sits now, and we shall never catch him 
otherwise, unless we wait till he drops out of the tree 
from hunger.’ 
“ ¢At your peril, sirrah!’ bawled the leader, shak- 
ing his sword at the fellow who had made the propo- 
sition. ‘He is my best man—worth any two of you. 
Besides, haven't I entered him, and been paid the de- 
posit, for the great match at Eapua, and the feast of 
Jupiter at Beneventum? No, no, we must fetch the 
rascal down without hurting him. Let's see—let’s 
see.’ Going out into the road forthe purpose of ta- 
king a more exact observation of the fugitive’s posi- 
tion, he began to shake and scratch his head, mutter- 
ing to one of his companions, ‘Should’t mind putting 
an arrow into himself, if he weren’t up so high, so 
desperate high. Wing him as delicately as you wil), 
the fall is sure to spoil him. Ugly job! then, if I send 
up after him, no use—the chap is on flincher—will 
never have a thumb pointed at him—will fight till all 
the flesh is hacked off his bones. Besides the bough 
wont hold two—shall loose ’em both:—twould cost a 
good round eum to replace ‘em. Coax him down— 


coax him down.’ 


averting her eyes, lest their gaze should direct oth-} 


“Raising his hoarse rough voice so as to. be heard 
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by the man in the tree, he endeavoured to wheed] 
him down by the most solemn promises of granting 
him his freedom after the Jupiter festival at Benev- 
entum, winking at the same time to his companion, 
and swearing in an under tone, that the runaway 
rogue should be effectually prevented from repeating 
this prank; if he could only get him safe into his 
clutches. His fawning yet hoarse loud voice, and the 
villainous savage chuckle of his under tone, as he 
sneered at the credulity of the dupe he thought him- 
self about to cajole, offered a singular contrast to 
the foreign accent, but clear, resolute, honest into- 
nation of his intended victim. 

‘*¢*You have already repeatedly made me the same 

omise, and have as often violated your vows,’ 
the latter, 

“True, but I meam to keepitnow. By Castor 
and Pollux, I do! (say any thing to get the rascal out 
of the tree.’) | 

“Have you any objection to dip your two hands 
in what you have so long lived by—my blood; there 
is plenty of it on the ground beneath—and to lift them 
up to Heaven, and swear by Hercules to give me my 
discharge after the festival of Beneventem?’ 

“* Any objection?—not J—none in the world. (A 
lie more or less cannot make any great odds—so here 
it goes.) He advanced to the little pool of blood, 
and was stooping to fulfil the stipulation, when the 
wretched fugitive, rendered desperate by the mani- 
fested impossibility of escape, knowing by sad exper- 
jence that the most solemn oaths of his villainous 
master were utterly unworthy of credit, resolved to 
inflict a richly merited punishment upon his oppressor 
while he got rid of his own miserable existence at 
the same time, had no sooner decoyed him under 
the tree than he throw himself headlong down upon 
him from his fearful eyry in the sky, and both were 
instantly dashed to pieces on the flinty pavement cf 
the Appian road.” | 

REMEMBER ME. 

There is not-two other words inthe language that 
can back a more fruitful train of past remembrances 
of friendship, than these. Look through your libra- 
ry,and when you cast your eye upon a volume that 
contains the name of an old companion, it will say—- 
remember me. Have you an ancient Album, the re- 
pository of the mementoes of early affection?—turn 
over its leaves, stained by the finger of time, sit down 


and ponder upon the names enrolled on them; each! 
Go into the! 


speaks, each says, remember me. 
crowded church-yard, among the marble tombs, read 
the simple and brief inscriptions that perpetuate the 
memory of departed ones; they too have a voice that 
speaks to the hearts of the living, and says, remem- 
ber me. Walk in the scenes of early rambles: the 
well-known paths of the winding streams, the over- 
spreading trees, the green and gently-sloping banks, 
will recal the dreams of juvenile pleasure, and the re- 
collections of youthful companions; they too bear the 
treasured injunctions—remember me. And this is 
all that is left at last of the wide circle of our earthly 
friends. Scattered by fortune, or called away by 
death, or thrown without our band by the changes 
of circumstances or of character; in time, we find 
ourselves left alone withthe recollection of what they 
were. Some were our benefactors, and won us by 
their favour; others, again, were models of virtue, 
and shared our praises and admiration. It was thus 
a little while, and then the chances of the world broke 
in uponthe delightful intercorse, it ceased, Yet 
still, we do all we can to discharge the one sacred, 
and honest, and an honourable debt—we remember 
them. The tribute,too, of remembrance which we 
delight to pay to others, we desire for ourselves. — 
The wish for applause; the thirst for fame; the desire 
that our names would shine down to future posterity 
i1 the glory of recorded deeds, is a feverish, unhappy 
passion, compared with the unambitious desire to re- 
tain, even beyond the span of life, the affections of the 
warm-hearted few who shared our joys and sorrows 
in the world. I once,read the the briefinscription,’ 
‘remember me,” on a tomb-stone in a country church- 
yard, with a teat, that the grave of Bonaparte would 
not haye called forth. But whom do we always re- 


member with, affectica?—the virtuons, the kind, the|| 


warm-hearted; those who have endeared themselves 
to us by the amiableness of their characters. It is 
the mind, the disposition, the habits, the feelings of 
our friends, which attach us to them most strongly; 
which form the only lasting bond of affection; which 
alone can secure our affectionate remembrance.— 
Then, if we would be retnembered with the kindliest 
feelings; if we would be embalmed in the memory of 
those we love; if we desire, that when fortune or 
fate shall separate us from our friends, they may long 
think of us, we must possess ourselves the same char- 
acter we love in others. Never was a more noble 
line waitten in the history of man than this—*The 
first ermotion of pain he ever caused~-was on his de- 
parture.” 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


UNCLE SAM. 

The good-natured old gentleman who is known 
among the members of his own family by an appel- 
lation at once familiar and affectionate, has fallen 
on evil times. There is sister South Carolina de 
claring that his rules and regulations about his 
household manufactures areunconstitutional, and in- 
viting all the family to take her part in the quarrel. 
There is Georgia, who has delivered many a curtain 
lecture, still cgntinues to scold about her Indian 
neighbors, and principles of government. The 
good, quiet, kind tempered Massachusetts is begin- 
ning to set up her back about a debt, the old gentle- 
man has been owing along while,for money, spent in 
preventing the British from trespassing on his farm, 
cutting his wood, and beating his workmen, and talks 
about having the principal handed over, as he has 
been negligent in paying interest. And Maine, a 
true chip from the old Commonwealth’s block, has 
grown very positive about the out lines of the farm, 
and complains in somewhat angry terms that her 
neighbours enter on the outlands and beat the squal- 
lers. What the new agent will be disposed to. do; 


not even a hair of his head knows; but as he is repu-||. 


ted to be somewhat testy and choleric, and apt. to 
give a blow first, and a word afterwards, it may be 
expected the family controversies will be soon brought 
to an issue, and the old gentleman either make terms 
with, inflict proper chastisement on, or be soundly 
bcaten by the discontented children. 


FRANCE. 
Perhaps nothing can show the state of political 


‘sentiment in France, ina more striking light than the 


following anecdote which we have never seen in 
print, and which we have received from an authentic 
source. In 1820, Berenger, a popular writer of Odes, 
had the boldness to publish some lines, which were 
declared by the Court critics, to bea libel on the 
King. Berenger was accordingly, seized, tried and 
condemned to solitary imprisonment for some time, 
and to pay a sum equal to ten thousand dollars.— 
He was knownto be poor, consequently when the 
fine was imposed, it was imagined that he would re- 
main in prison for life. Not so. The event of the 
trial was no sooner made public, than a subscription 
was opened, and each individual was allowed to pay 
but one cent. In ashort time the amount of the fine 
was made up and Berenger set at liberty, to the no 
small surprize and mortification of the nobility. 


TRAGEDY. | 

In tragedy, the sublimer feelings of our nature 
are called into exercise. Wesee mortals of a sn- 
perior order acting under the influence of more than 
ordinary excitement. We see the struggles of worth 
under the unmerited scourge of oppression or mis- 
chance. The most sacred chords of love and affec. 
tion are torn by violence from the heart, and mag- 
nanimity herself shudders at the sight. Our ten- 
derest sympathies become volunteers in the cause 
of the oppressed, and we would start up in the ener- 
gy of retributive justice, to crush the oppressor. to 
the dust. The day of retribution does arrive, but the 
unfortunate live not to know the triumph of their 
cause. The consummation causes, an impression of 
melancholy, regret, and while it implants an abhor- 


ence of whatever is cruel or treacherous, frequently 


acon by one rash step, may be forever wreck- 
ed. 


@&GOODNAME, 

_A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, or precious ointment. It is the richest jewel 
of the:soul—the purest treasure of mortal things af- 
forded. Give me this, deservedly, and I ¢an face 


poverty, ard still know what it is to be happy.— 
The storm may indeed beat upon me, and the chil- 
ling blasts assail me; but charity will receive me in- 
to her dwelling, will give food to eat, and raiment to 
but on, and will kindly assist me to raise a new roof 
over the ashes of the old one; and I shall again sit by 


my fireside, and again taste the sweets Of friendship 
and home. ¥, 


_ MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS. 


It is rare, in this country, that questions touchi 
the right of a wife to hold property independent of 
the husband, are brought before the courts. A case 
of this nature has however recently been tried in 
New-York, wherein it was settled that a°wife’s for- 
tune, Jegally conveyed to a trustee, could not be ta- 
ken for debts contracted subsequently by the hugbaad. 


marriage, (and in such instances unimpeachable if 
done in proper form) are neve theless valid when ex- 
ecuted thereafter, at a time when the husband is free 
from debt—and providing they be not done with a 
view to escape impending liabilities. The purpose 
of such settlements is to protect the wife, in her in- 
dividual character, against casualties arising from 
the husband’s future insolvency—a purpose which the 


Judge (Irving) pronounced to be both fair and equi- 
table. ° 


AFFECTION. 

One of theprettiest specimens of Hindoo poetry 
celebrates the history of a youth, who soon after his 
marriage, being compelled to make a long journey, 
takes leave of his bride in the garden belonging to 
his house. There he plants aspikenard; and enjoins 
her to watch over it with the most assiduous care. 
‘As long as this plant flourishes,” said he, “all will 
be fortunate with me; but should it wither away, 
some fatal misfortune will, assuredly, happen to me.” 
Business, of an important nature, detained the bride- 
groom from his home for several years. On his re 
turn, he assumed the garb of a Hindoo mendicant, 
in order to see whether his wife had been faithful to 
him or not during his absence. Thus disguised, he 
calls at his house, and being admitted into the garden, 
beholds his wife lost to every pleasure, but that of 
weeping over the spikenard, which still flourished 
under her care. 


WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth evidently desires to make poetry in- 
spire religious feelings; and the attempt is worthy of 
all praise. But there is no such thing as reforming 
men, by talking in a language which they donot un- 
derstand. If he had consulted the example of that 
religion which inspires him, he would have chosen 
the language most familiar to his readers, and endea- 
‘voured to adopt. their feeling, so far ashe could 
without compromising his own. In this way he 
might have elevated theirs, and rendered a noble ser- 
vice to the cause of human improvement; as it is; he 
has contributed to the decline of his art, and done ag 
little as a pillar-saint to the welfare of man, 


SAYINGS. 
The manner of giving, shows the character of the 
giver more than the gift itself. There is a princely 
manner of giving, and a royal manner of accepting. 
Who forgets, and does not forget himself, in the 
joy of giving and accepting, is sublime. 
‘Who, at the pressing solicitation of bold and no- 
ble confidence, hesitates one moment. before he ¢on- 
sents, proves himself at once inexorable. 
The worst of all knaves are those who can mimic 


their former honesty. 


warns us of the fatal rock upon which the hopes of 


frowns of fortune, can be pointed at as the child of 


The doctrine laid down as Jaw, was, that settlements: 
or marriage portions, though usually made before 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
GENIUS. 

In childhood he had loved to wander forth 
And feast his soul on beauty. Where the brook 
Fiowed darkly pure beneath the forest shade-- 
And where the hermit lillies on the bank 
Sat in their snowy robes, all meekly bent 
As though ashamed to show their loveliness,— 
And where the cascade shouted as it leap’d 
From knoll to knoll down to the lucid stream, 
And where the wild bird on the bough o’er head 
Sung to its mate, that on the tiresome nest 
Patiently brooded, longing for the day 
When the sweet younglings from the broken shells 
Should lift their voice for food, and open wide 
Their thronging beaks impatient forthe worm 
And where the cool breeze rustled the green leaves, 
And kiss’d the dimpling waters, and bestowed 
Motion and life on all things as it pass’d-- 
There loved he to recline, and yield his mind 
To desultory musing and sweet peace. 


Youth came;—sand nature’s lovely walks were left 
For the still world of books. Stern science led 
His weary eye through tomes all dull and dead; 
And bade him yield the bright imaginings 
Vision’d in childish joy ;and strip the sky 

Of its pure holy beauty, and the Earth 

Of all its strong enchantments, and employ 

His thoughts on things ofdismal truth. The blue, 
Thatlikea rich pavilion circled earth, 

He learn’d was naught. The stars that came at eve 
Like angels, watching o’er a sleeping world, 
Were worlds themselves, that roll’d afar away 
Heedless of earth, absorb’d in selfishness— 

The moon, that seem’d an angel nearer come, 
More fond, to watch the better, was an orb 
Whose gilding was all semblance—borrowed all, 
And then the glorious sun, that op’d the gate’ 

Of rosy morn, and waved his golden locks, 
Rejoiced to see again mountains and vales, 

Was buta fixed fire, so far remote 

That numbers scarce could couut the mighty space. 


One talk’d of metals, clays, and crystals bright; 
And clos’d by saying diamonds wortha plumb, 
Were mere black charcoal! Then another came, 
And snatch’d away a rainbow colour’d flower, 
And bade him think no more of hues or scent, 
But mark the shape of stalks, the taste of roots! 
Another wisely prated on wild thought, 

And said "twas naught but the effect of some, 
Or all, the wormlike motions of the brain! 
Another proudly preach’d that noble man 

With all his lofty claims, was but an ape 
Shorn of his tail! But wherefore swell the list? 
The atom insect that can only breathe 

A thimble-full of air before it dies;--- 

As well as the vast mammoths that ere now, 
Exhausted the blue vault---the mighty race, 
All famishing for lack of a mere breath--- 

All things, alive or dead ,were made to appear 
Alike and useless , loveless and untrue! 


He turn’d away disgusted---as a chief, 

Used from his cradle to the twanging bow, 

And a}! the wild ambition of the chase--- 

Used to bold freedom, roaming through deep woods, 
Climbiag the loftiest heights, and joying in 

The thundering storm as in the suny calm 


F’en as the chief thus used, when far away, 
From scenes of former life--- and wandering sad, 


Among the stationary piles of art, 
And midst a race, as soulless as their bricks--- 


As he repines and pants for his own trees, 

And wayward waters, and turns back with joy; 

So did the youth from all that science taught, 

Turn back to live with nature, and to live 

Amidst an ideal race, that smiled around, 

To him, in every shady nook of earth, 

Or sunny spot, or waters wand’ring wild. 

Then he rejoiced, his spirit burn’d within, 

And when his thoughts grew cold, he held a steel 

Up to the lightning, and brought down the bolt 

That broke his bonds, and set his spirit free! | 
DEMOCRITUS. 


THE BEE 
‘* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


HISTORICAL SCRAPS. 


Julius Cxsar fought 50 pitched batties, and killed 
one million and a half of men—(For whose good?) 
Manlius, who threw down the Gauls from the Capi- 
tol, had received 23 wounds, and taken two spoils, 
before he was 17 years of age. Dentatus fought 120 
battles, was thirty times victorious in single combat, 
and received 45 wounds.in front. He had among his 
trophies 70 belts, 8 murial, 3 obsidionel, and 13 ci- 
vic crowns. Cato pleaded four hundred causes, and 
gained them all. Cyrus knew the names of all the 
soldiers in his army; Lucius Scipio knew the names 
of all the Roman people. Chimedes could relate 
all he ever heard, inthe same words. Julius Cesar 
wrote, read, dictated and listened to the conversation 
of his friends at the same time. A philosopher is 
mentioned by Pliny, who being struck with a stone, 
forgot his alphabet. A man reputed for his stupidity 
falling from his horse, and being trepanned, became 
very remarkable for the sprightliness of his genius. 
The orator Carvinus forgot hisown name. Mithri- 
dates spoke to the ambassadors of 22 different na- 
tions without an interpreter. Julius Viator lived to 
an advanced old age, without drinking water or using 
any kind of liquid nourishment. Crasus, grandfa- 
ther of the Triumvirassus;'who was slain by the 
Parthians, never laughed. He had on this account, 
the sirname of Angelastus. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
FORREST. 

The plain was scorched, the green grass drooping died, 
The solar beam had pierced fair nature’s pride, 
Her lovely robe seered with the burning power, 
Witheied and fell ’neath the meridian hour; 
And lo! to that parched spot a genius brings 
His wearied form—and o’er the heath he flings 
His golden lyre, too spent to touch the strings; 
The Drama’s genius ’twas,—long had he roved 
To find a votary whom his choice approved; 
But vain his search—new favourites were scarce, 
Though many a long loved name he might rehearse. 
And here with hopes despoiled, and wandering’s tired, 
He fain had rested till new dreams inspired. 
But oh, the brown scorched heath and burning ray, 
Where not one shrub could screen him from the day, 
Sickened his soul, he gazed and sighing, said, 
Oh, for repose in some kind waving shade, 
Whose sweet relief might renovate each power, 
Call back my strength, my lyre attune once more;— 
Send oh ye muses! O, Apollo send 
Some kindly form to bid my wanderings end; 
He ceased—and lo! a soul entrancing spell 
Came o’er his frame,--a brighter day-beam fell, 
Surprised he sunk, and closed his dazzling eye, 
While witching forms around him seemed to fly; 
Amid this band of beauty, swift descends 
An angel form, on downy wing she bends, 
Smiles on our genius, then with lilly hand, 
Thrice waves in air her flower inwoven wand; 
Lo he awakes and gazes with surprise, 
A graceful Forrest* meets his anxious eyes 
Gone is the barren waste, the sun burnt heath ‘ 
Soft breezes shed around their balmy breath. _ 
The graceful shield to nature’s whispers true, 
Discloses as it moves new charms to view; 


Ws brighter hues now gladden in the beam, 


Now deepening shadows chase the brilliant gleam, 

It soars in majesty, or bends with grace, 

Each charm of nature faithfully to trace 

Echoes with magic note each varying sound; 

Our genius smiles, as his loved strains resound, 

The shielding Forrest with delight he hails, 

Confides the drama to the muse-crown’d vales, 

There rests, with joy retunes his kindling lyre, 

While new found hopes his lofty tones inspire, 

Re-echoing notes our wondering minds amaze, 

Reflected beauties meet our ardent gaze; 

A mirror each to each, bright graces are displayed 

And genius lives again, in Forrest's friendly shade. 
ELLA. 


* May the liberty taken with orthography be pardored? 


FOOTE. 

Foote at times spared neither friend nor foe; he 
suffered no opportunity of saying a witty thing to es- 
cape him. If he entertained a serious regard for 
any one, it was for Holland the actor. The latter 
was the son of a baker, and died young. Foote at- 
tended as one of the mourners: and the friend, from 
whom I hed this account, declared his eyes were 
swollen with tears; yet, when this gentleman said to 
him afterwards, “So Foote you just attended the fu- 
neral of your dear friend,” he replied, “Yes, we have 
just shoved the little baker into his oven.” Foote 
was in the habit of introducing real characters upon 
the stage. Among others, Mr. Cradock, who at 
this time, had a tragedy running its brief career at 
Covent-garden, came in for the honour of a notice. 
Meeting Foote, the next morning, in the Haymarket 
he seemed a good deal disconcerted, and said, “You 
are not affronted, are you, that I hinted at you in 
the comedy?” ‘*Not in such good company, Mr. 
Foote, but ] hear you rather burnt your fingers.” 
“Singed them a little, perhaps,” answered Foote; 
“but if we do not take liberties with our friends, 
with whom can we take liberties?” 


_ A new and improved system of writing.—It will be seen by 
the following advertisement, that Mr. Bristow, from London, 
has taken up his abode at Mr. Briggs’ at the south-west corner 
of Arch and Fourth streets, and we hope the great superiority 
of his system will insure him that patronage he so highly de- 
serves. 
TO THE LOVERS OF FREE AND EXPEDITIOUS 


WRITING 


The new and improved system of writing, as sanctioned by 
the Universities, the Public Institutions, and the principle 
persons of distinction in London. 

Mr. Bristow, from his Academy, Regent Street, London, in 
returning his grateful acknowledgments to his friends and the 
Public in general, for thevery flattering ang liberal encourage- 
ment he has hitherto received, begsto assure them that the 
success which has attended his efforts, and the kind approba- 
tion he has experienced, have induced him to make greater ar- 
rangements at his Establishment,— 

No. 82, S. W. corner of Arch and Fourth Sieeets, 

in orderthat allthose who wish, may have an opportunity of 
benefitting themselves by his instructions. In making these 
arrangements, Mr. B. particularly and respectfully invites 
those ladies and gentlemen, who wish to obtain a free, elegant, 
and extremely rapid style of pennmanship, in every respect 
suited to the various purposes oflife and business, to embrace 
the present opportunity, as Mr B, is quite confident, and will 
guarantee to every pupil, that he will perfectly complete them 
in the short number of eight lessons, be the original hand 
ever so defective, otherwise he will refund the amount charged 
them. Ladies and gentlemen‘will be thoroughly convinced on 
an interview with Mr. B.—as he can produce such specimens 
of improvement, mode in this city, as must astonish every oner 
from the ages of twelve to sixty,exhibited with their permis- 
sion. 

Pen making taught on the most improved principles. 

Evening classes Jor ladies and gentlemen, are from the hours 
of six till nine; the evenings for ladies, are Mondays, Wed- 
uesdays, and Fridays. 

Boarding-Schools attented, and private families waited upon 
at their residences, if required, 


fc‘-Published every Wednesday, by Morris & Kenney at 
the South West corner of Walnut ane Third Streets, Philavel- 
phia; (entrance third door below Waluut street.) 

Any Post master or other individual forwarding the amount 
of five subscriptions, wil] receive a sixth copy for his trouble. 
Regular files may be obtained from the first number of the 
preseutvolume, Address the publishers through the Post Of 
fice. All letters must be post-paid to insure attention. No 
subscription received for less than one year-—no paper discon- 
tinued until arrearages are paid, unless at the option of the 
publishers. —TERMS,— $2 50,---payable in advance 


John E. Brooks Agent, No. 43, Courtland Street New .York. 
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